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PREFACE 




residence of twelve years, a profound love of 
Florence, and a wish to aid the establishment of those 
seeking an agreeable, economical residence ; are the 
principal reasons for the appearance of these notes. 
My aim has been r to supply information for strangers, 
not contained in any other publications, and to call 
attention to Florence, as a profitable winter residence 
for families seeking those advantages, only to be found 
in Italy. 
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The study of drawing, painting, sculpture, music and 
languages may be readily and economically cultivated 
here, and life at the same time passed under an Ita- 
lian sun and sky. 

Should my unpretentious notes induce others to try 
what I have enjoyed, their purpose will be attained. 

Florence, August, 1884. 
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fie pursuit of economy lias thousands 
of followers scattered about Europe 
at this moment, who to attain their 
object submit to all kinds of social 
deprivations, bodily discomforts and 
unpleasant surroundings. 

To lessen these disagreeable ne- 
cessities, and perhaps do away with 
them entirely, I propose to describe 
some phases of Florentine and Ita- 
lian life, and mention certain facts 
that may be useful in accomplishing retrenchment. 
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Uniting economy, instruction and amusement seem to me 
a sufficiently attractive result, and I shall try to show how 
this may be achieved. 

There are three modes of life in Florence, the hotel, apart- 
ment and pension. 

The first is only adapted for the traveller and can be but 
temporarily used by persons studying economy. 

The second embraces every variety of furnished abode, 
from one hundred and fifty francs a month to twenty thou- 
sand francs a year, the price varying according to the si- 
tuation. 

The lower part of the town near the Cascine, which is the 
fashionable quarter, is not so healthy as the upper, be- 
cause the drains of the city flow from the river under the 
streets and at certain seasons, the effluvia rising from them 
are not in keeping with the odours that a tt City of Flowers* 
should exhale. 

tt Oltr'Arno * where the city began its growth, is very 
healthy and the rents moderate. 

Crossing the beautiful bridges that span the Arno, brings 
one in a moment on the Lung' Arno and to the prin- 
cipal streets, the Vigna Nuova, Tornabuoni and Via Porta 
S. Maria. 
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The only English house agent in Florence is Mi\ Lau- 
rence, at the side of the Palazzo Strozzi, who has lists of 
every desirable apartment to be let. 

Having settled upon an apartment, the next thing is the 
choice of servants. 

Men-cooks may be had from forty to sixty francs a month, 
and the latter price is usually what they ask at first, after- 
wards diminishing their pretensions to the lower figure. 
Maids of all work, capable of ironing, from twenty to forty 
francs. Ladies' maids thirty to fifty francs and men-servants 
forty to sixty francs a month. 

The above wages should include wine of second quality, 
which costs about one franc twenty centimes a flask. The 
common allowance is two flasks a week, but wages may 
be so arranged that the servants find themselves in wine. 

By far the most advantageous form of living, and the 
least troublesome for a housekeeper, is the system of cottimo, 
or contracting with the cook at so much for each person, 
servants and all. 

For a family living comfortably without delicacies, this 
may be calculated at two francs a head all round, to include 
a lunch of three dishes : — viz : 

Farinaceous, or eggs etc. 
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Vegetables, 

Meat, 

Fruit in season, 

and dinner, which should be 

Soup, 

Fish or meat, 

Vegetables or macaroni, 

Roast with salad, 

Dessert. 

In autumn and spring figs, grapes, cherries and other fruit 
may be had in abundance for a few centimes the pound. 

The early breakfast of tea or coffee and eggs, bread and 
butter, or toast, should be furnished by the housekeeper, as 
it is greater economy to deal directly with the dairy-man, 
who supplies fresh milk, butter and eggs, and the baker, 
who furnishes the family bread. 

The early breakfast for the servants, of coffee and bread, 
and all the common bread of the kitchen, must be provided 
by the cook and included in his arrangement. 

A cottimo at three francs a head should give a better ta- 
ble, and an understanding that one person more can be 
always invited to dinner without extra expense. 
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Servants' board allowance, when the family is absent, 
should be one franc and a half a day each. 

In a large family, or a small one with children, slightly 
more advantageous terms may be made with the cook ; he 
should include charcoal in his arrangement or, if unwilling 
to do this, an allowance of half a franc a day may be made 
for this purpose. 

Groceries are bought by the house-keeper, and should be 
kept under lock and key with the wine and oil. 

Persons keeping house for the first time in Florence must 
submit to a small amount of cheating, which is sure to occur 
in one way or another. 

Servants will always receive commissions from the trades- 
people who supply the family and, as this does not affect 
prices, it is better to pass in silence over these little details, 
which have become as immutable a custom of the country, 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

The system of cottimo is the simplest, least troublesome 
and most economical, and it is better for an intending set- 
tler to adopt it at once, as otherwise the cook will bring in 
a bill three times the above calculations, filled up with so 
many small items, that it is almost impossible for one 
to see where a few centimes are added to the real price, 
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the increase amounting in all to several francs a day on 
the bill. 

This measure also satisfies his Italian artistic nature, gra- 
tifies his love of freedom and makes him a more amenable 
person to deal with, when he has full liberty to select 
the bill of fare, filling, however, the conditions above set 
forth. 

Besides the annoyance of having to audit the cook's 
accounts every day there is also the dispute sure to follow 
over the amount of margin he will have added. 

This elimination naturally causes many protests and 
to the suspicion that he is a thief adds the conviction that 
he is a liar. 

A friend of mine had a very religious Neapolitan cook 
who, when applying his art to his accounts, used to sit 
before a picture of the Virgin placed over his table. 

One day he was overheard soliloquising: — * Cominciamo 
con la came del lesso che. mi costa quattro lire. Che metteremo 
il giusto o che metteremo set lire ? — Ohh ! Santissima Ma- 
donna, sei lire? — Proprio sei lire? — Lo metto o non lo 
metto f* — Long pause. w Chi tace acconsente. Scriviamo 
pure sei lire. " 

tc We will begin with the soup meat that costs four 
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francs. Shall we put down the real price or six francs? — 
Oh ! Most Sacred Mother, six francs ? — Really six francs ? 
— Shall I write it or shall I not write it ? * — After waiting 
some minutes, tt Silence gives consent, so we will write 
down freely six francs." 

Another plan, is to have the meals sent in from a res- 
taurant, of which there are many in Florence that devote 
themselves to this speciality, but this system is only satis- 
factory where the family is so small as to make it worth 
while to dispense with the services of a cook, and save the 
expense of a kitchen fire. 

Many hotels and pensions make arrangement for the sea- 
son and some of the latter, not first-class however, take 
boarders as low as seven and even five francs a day. 

Some excellent pensions, with daily board from nine to 
twelve francs, are well adapted to single ladies or very 
small families, but the best of them do not take boarders 
without references, for which purpose one's banker is quite 
sufficient. 

In some of them dances, conversazioni^ and musical par- 
ties are given constantly, but the extraneous male element 
is naturally neither of the choicest nor the most select; 
it generally consists of a sprinkling of infantry officers, 
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professors of languages and needy bachelors on the look- 
out for a rich wife among the forestieri. 

Several unfortunate engagements and more unhappy mar- 
riages have occurred through acquaintances made in this 
manner, therefore it is well that parents should exercise a 
certain amount of circumspection in the acquaintances their 
daughters may form in these mixed entertainments. 

American and English girls, coming abroad alone or 
with the feeble dependance of some lady under whose care 
they are placed in company with many others, can not be 
sufficiently circumspect in their conduct. 

Too many unhappy examples of ruined lives in young 
unprotected girls, come to Italy to study music or art, have 
been brought to my notice, for me not to caution persons 
in such positions, as to the intimacy they may form with 
men, whose ideas of conduct and propriety are utterly at 
variance with what they might have been accustomed to in 
their own countrymen. 

Above all, let* me warn them against taking any notice 
of the remarks addressed to them in the street by a number 
of lazy, idle, do-nothings who loiter at the doors of tobac- 
conists and liquoristi, or block the pavement in the Via Tor- 
nabuoni. 
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To show anger is quite as inexpedient as to appear amus- 
ed, and a stolid, sober demeanor will soon cause these prac- 
tices to be discontinued. 

It is not the custom for ladies alone to loiter in front of 
shop windows, or look about the street in walking, And if 
they proceed quietly on their way, attend to what shopping 
they may have to accomplish, and avoid any attempts at 
street flirtations, no one will annoy or molest them. 

Their natural Vanity may not be pampered by hearing 
* bella * murmured in their ears, but they will learn to ap- 
preciate the result such conduct brings in relieving them of 
still more objectionable and impertinent attentions. 

Having given these few hints for the settlement of intend- 
ing sojourners, some description of the means of instruction 
and amusement may not be mal h propos. 

Churches of every denomination, and services in the prin- 
cipal languages of Europe are held in Florence. 

These include the English, American, Scotch, Greek, Ger- 
man, French and Italian protestant, while of course there 
are constant services in the majgnificent churches of the 
city, in which often fine music is heard. 

One first-rate French school^ where many English and 
American boys attend, is the only means of education for 
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youth en masse, and the w Deaconesses *' supply a similar 

want for girls, . T 

Masters of all languages, and in drawing, singing and 
instrumental music abound, and if one does not require the 
most famous professors, the accomplishments of a polite 
education may be mastered at about one quarter the price 
asked in London. 

Public libraries for literary people, and the best private 
circulating library on the continent ( Vieutiseux), furnish ade- 
quate means of passing away time profitably and agreeably. 

In the way of amusement, apart from opera and an oc- 
casional wandering French company, a knowledge of Italian 
is essential ; and to obtain this there is no better school, after 
having mastered the rudiments, than a constant attendance 
at one of the theatres, of which there are always several 
open. 

Italian troupes have an extensive repertoire, as their au- 
diences, composed largely of the same persons, demand 
constant change. 

This gives an Italian actor uncommon hard work. 

He has to act a new play nearly every night, and having 
so much text to commit to memory, insufficient time is de- 
voted to rehearsals. 
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The prompter in Italian plays, is placed, as at the opera, 
in a box sunk in the middle of the stage, and as ail the 
parts are read in a low tone throughout the piece, the result 
is a continuous, humming sound not agreeable, and often 
too audible. 

. At some of the popular theatres such as the Rossini, Na- 
zionale and Alfieri, may be seen Stenterello, a representation 
of the Florentine type of character. 

He speaks the dialect of the people, as Pukinella at Na- 
ples, Pasquino at Rome, Meneghino at Milan and the Pied- 
montese Gianduia. 

Opera is generally given in the autumn, winter and 
spring at the Niccolini, Pagliano and Pergola. 

The latter is the fashionable opera-house and never opens 
until carnival. Formerly it was endowed with an allowance 
from the city, like the Scala at Milan, but now it is obliged 
to struggle with a few thousand francs furnished by the 
box-owners. 

The result is apt to be disastrous to the impresario, but 
owing to the supply of ambitious prima donnas willing to 
pay for singing, impresari for the past few years have man- 
aged to weather the season. 

The Pagliano is the popular theatre of Florence. It is one 
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of the largest in Italy, and its audiences comprise a good 
proportion of the of iwXXoi who, in the upper part of the 
house allotted to the gods, are apt to become rather demon- 
strative. 

No indulgence is shown to performers, as a wrong into- 
nation is hissed as readily as a well-delivered phrase is 
applauded. 

This demonstiation of feeling, which is absent from the 
aristocratic Pergola, whose audiences usually pay more at- 
tention to what is occurring in the boxes, where a brisk con- 
versation is kept up all the evening, than to what is passing 
on the stage, is interesting to foreigners, because it exhibits 
a phase of Italian life and character only to be met with 
in popular theatres, where the * vox populi "is the arbiter 
of success or defeat. 

Under these circumstances it is natural that singers 
dread the ordeal of a d€but at the Pagliano, and are often 
unable to do themselves justice, 

I have, however, seen a singer who had been remorse- 
lessly hissed in the early part of the evening, completely 
change the public sentiment by some clever phrasing or 
high note, so that after all, the judgment of the Pagliano 
audience is impartial and its verdict generally just. 
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Celebrities, who have made their reputations in other 
places, are coldly received until the Florentine public has 
judged them from its own standard. 

For open-air amusement the Florence Lawn Tennis Club 
affords an agreeable resort. 

The grounds are situated on the right hand of the central 
avenue at the entrance to the Cascine and are shaded by 
high plane trees. 

The green expanse of meadows beyond forms a beautiful 
contrast to the blue Appennines bounding the horizon. 
There are four courts and a small wooden chdkt contains 
the dressing rooms. 

All admissions are in the hands of a committee, who are 
responsible for the members, and under these circumstances 
the grounds become a favourite and fashionable rend&z-vous 
for the English speaking colony. 

For gentlemen who wish the comforts of a club, there is - 
an excellent one, called the Florence Club, to which mem- 
bers of recognized clubs are admitted without ballot. It is 
well provided with English papers and the local prints. 

This is the only resort in the city where may be found 
Truth, the World, the Sportsman, the Field, Punch, illus- 
trated papers and half a dozen London dailies. 
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• The club premises, which are small but very comfort- 
able occupy ah entire house looking* out on the Lung'Arno* 

The reading, writing^ card and dressing rooms are on 
the first floor. 

On the second is the restaurant and private dining room ; 
the billiard and smoking room are on the third. 

The cuisine is delicious, and a club dinner is given 
twice a week for five francs, including wine. 

The cellars contain many choice brands of wines obtain- 
ed from a private stock. 

The list of members embraces a large number of the for- 
eign colony; Gen. Corte, formerly Prefect, is the President, 
Prince Demidoff the Vice-President and a committee of 
seven regulate the internal administration. 
'. Travellers are admitted for one week or more. 

* Before closing this chapter, I would, suggest to strangers 
speaking Italian that they distinguish well between the 
personal pronouns in addressing servants or their equals. 

To the former one should give voi you, or to, te, thou, thee, 
but to one's equals only the third person feminine ella } hi, she. 

Ah English gentleman, once addressed by his servant as 
voL answered : 
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« Come ! Osate dare del voi a me che sono lei quando to 

do del lei a voi che siete tu ? » 

Literally rendered, w How then! Do you dare give the 

epithet of you to me who am she, when J give that of she to 

you who are only thou? * 
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Florentine Characteristics 



ince the days of the Florentine Republic a certain 
independence of spirit has always manifested itself among 
Florentines, and in some respects this has its disagreeable 
side, especially when the servants are -imbued with their 
national attribute. 

A sharp, caustic wit and rare intelligence makes them 
disliked by other Italians, who fear their sarcasm. 

This mocking spirit extends into everything and the ten- 
dency to make a joke on all passing events is too irre- 
sistible for any opportunity to be missed. 
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The oaths used by common people are the most sacrilig- 
ious and profane it is possible to conceive. 

So general and wide-spread had this habit become that a 
few years since Cav. Sebastian Fenzi formed a society for 
the prevention of blasphemy. 

The first public meeting, however, was attended by all 
the beceri (rowdies,) in town who energetically showed 
their disapproval of the society by interrupting the proceed- 
ings with their choicest oaths and caused so much disturb- 
ance, that the meeting broke up and Signor Fenzi, who is 
a noted gymnast, was obliged to fight his way out of the 
hall amidst a grand turmoil and uproar. 

A certain Signor A. L-i is the hero of a quantity of good 
stories that will illustrate the ready wit and esprit of the 
Florentines. 

One day on the Lung'Arno he was stopped by his tailor, 
whose bill had been unpaid for some time. 

It was the hour of the afternoon promenade and a crowd 
began to collect, attracted by the excited language and in- 
sulting epithets lavished by the tailor on his victim. 

L. saw some friends approaching and smilingly appeared 
to listen with interest to the tailor's invectives. 

* If you don't pay me, I'll summon you before the tri- 
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bunal," shouted the tailor, adding a quantity of pure 
Tuscan oaths. 

* And when you said that what did he answer? * inter- 
rupted L. * Addio, * turning away and joining his friends. 

Surprise and anger almost brought on an apoplectic fit to 
the shaper of garments who remained speechless at the cool 
audacity of his debtor. 

To a friend discussing the best form of roof for a 
new house, he recommended that it be covered with a 
mortgage. 

Speaking of a spiritualist who had lost his child and 
who spent a large part of his time in spirit rapping with 
the departed, he said they had never had such long conver- 
sations during life. 

One Sunday, having taken a friend into his confidence, 
A. L-i. goes to the Ponte Vecchio and after writing caba- 
listic signs on the wall with a piece of chalk, grasps one 
end of a long piece of red tape while the friend siezes 
the other and disappears round the corner of the bridge, 
where he is concealed by the houses along the brink of 
the river in the Via Archibusieri. 

Meanwhile the usual pavement committee form about 
him with their ordinary observations. 
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« What is it ? * 

«Hm!?» 

L-i. now begins operations with his tape, lifting it up, 
pulling it down, tightening it and writing mathematical 
looking logarithms on the parapet. 

The crowd of curiosity mongers has by this time become 
enormous. 

* What are they going to do ? * 
" Who knows ? " 

^Are they going to level the bridge?* 

* The shops are all to be pulled down ? " 
w Is it for the tramway ? " 

« Ah, yes! Probably that." 

L. remains silent during the deliberations of the street 
senate, but after some time exclaims * What the devil is 
that fool doing? — Higher! Higher! — He don't under- 
stand anything — D — ! * 

Turning round he sees an interested looking elderly 
gentleman watching the proceedings with open mouth. 

* Excuse me, Sir, could you kindly hold this tape for 
a moment ? My companion has mistaken his position and 
I must go and rectify — if not — " 

* Directly, with pleasure, * with true Italian politeness 
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and the elderly busy-body, too happy to have a finger in 
this important operation, adds, * Shall I hold it high or low ? * 

*High, high as you can." 

L. hastily crosses the bridge and disappears. 

His companion has in the mean time executed the same 
manoeuvre with his crowd of admirers, so that these two 
strangers remain there, with arms outstretched holding 
the red tape with au air of great importance. 

Someone asked: 

K But what are you doing ? * 

They answered with pride and mystery: 

* Government business ! * 

With this spirit of seeing the ludicrous in everything 
and turning conversation into repartee in which the Flo- 
rentines excel, it may easily be understood that with a slight 
knowledge of the language, occasions are constantly cropp- 
ing up that afford amusement to bystanders. 

In Romola, the Florentine conversational style is admi- 
rably given. 

A constant use of proverbs, biting epigrams and sarcasm 
is what the Tuscans excel in. 

As a race they are not beautiful. The cause is easily 
discerned. 
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Insufficient nourishment, little intermixture with other 
races, sedentary habits and lack of exercise have tended to 
depreciate the vigour of the mass of the people. 

A Florentine who has three francs to spend will devote 
two and a half to amusement and the balance to his ne- 
cessities. 

The consequence is that their intelligence is highly de- 
veloped and their physique neglected. 

In the last ten years however, much more attention has 
been given to hygiene, and since the walls of the city have 
been pulled down, a water supply introduced all over town 
and a complete and perfect system of drainage adopted, 
there is a marked improvement in the new generation. 

In the educated classes, where the importance of bodily 
exercise and training is understood, there has been an appre- 
ciable development in health, physical strength and beauty. 

The facility of language is surprising and to the taciturn 
northern races their constant gabble is almost annoying. 

The noise in the streets in consequence is great and pro- 
duced more by shouting, singing and loud talking than by 
passing vehicles. 

A perfect independence of manner and a disregard of his 
surroundings distinguishes the Florentine, who walking by 
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himself often sings at the top of his voice, no one paying 
the slightest attention to him or thinking his conduct 
peculiar. 

In a northern city he would be locked up as mad or a 
singing vagabond. 

All these traits have their charm to a stranger and by 
their novelty and diversity add to the interest of a resi- 
dence- 

The love of talk influences trade in a large degree and 
no purchaser is content until he has by several minutes 
parley, succeeded in reducing the original price of an article. 

He then marches off satisfied that he has prevented the 
salesman cheating him by as much as he has succedeed in 
getting taken off. 

He congratulates himself as a clever fellow because he 
has got the better of the shopman. 

The look of surprise when one pays the original price is 
delicious. 

I really believe the seller is disappointed at not having a 
set-to with the buyer, and thus losing an opportunity of 
airing his eloquence. 

Cabmen wrangle all day between themselves with occa- 
sional shots at the passers by. 
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This tendency sometimes brings them into trouble. 

One of them called out to a tall monk passing his cab-stand, 
"Oh brother — .*, adding the name of a monk then on trial 
for an infamous offence, * let me take your reverence for a 
little drive to give your poor feet a bit of rest. * 

Apparently paying no attention to the insult, our monk 
quietly took his seat in the cab and directed to be driven 
to the Cascine, a woody park just outside the town. 

On arriving at a solitary part he told the driver to stop 
that he might pay him, which he did by such a vigorous 
pommelling as to leave him in a pitiable state, and then 
glided away into the woods. 

This fact was received with unanimous approval by the 
public, and the authorities took no pains to punish the 
pugilistic monk, a peculiar exemplification of the church 
militant. 
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'he near completion of the facade of this fine monu- 
ment, after centuries of attempts, is a fact of such importance 
and interest to the artistic world, that some account of the 
previous history and present phase of the undertaking may 
not prove uninteresting to the general reader. 

This cathedral is in the Lombard-Gothic style of the 
Trecento. 

The fa$ade was unveiled in the presence of H. R. H. 
Prince Carignano, the Prefect of Florence and all the civil 
and military authorities of the place on the fifth Decem- 
ber, 1883. 
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The object of unveiling before the work was completed 
was to definitely decide whether the basilical or tri-cuspidal 
system should be adopted in crowning the fa9ade. 

In the basilical style the true lines of the edifice would 
be preserved, while with the tri-cuspidal, or three steep 
triangular gables, a false front is added that, however beau- 
tiful by itself does not harmonize with the lines of Giotto's 
campanile and conceals many beautiful parts of Brunel- 
lesco's imposing dome. 

Santa Maria del Fiore was built upon the ruins of a church 
designed by Arnolfo di Cambio and called Santa Reparata. 

This church was begun in 1296 and though its walls 
were pulled down, the original proportions were preserved 
in an enlarged form, and on the fifth July 1357, Messer 
Agostino Tenucci, Bishop of Narni, blessed and laid the 
first stone. 

The works slowly progressed until the walls were ready 
to be covered and the dome designed. 

The twentieth October 1417, the plans of Brunellesco 
for constructing the dome were selected among many com- 
petitors. 

Grhiberti and Donatello, who had also made designs, 
were awarded premiums for their excellence. 
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The seventh August 1420, the works for the dome began, 
and although many had pronounced the task of building 
such an immense cupola impossible, it was successfully 
finished in 1434, receiving the benediction two years later; 
for which reason we find a confusion in the date of com- 
pletion, some writers giving the later period. 

As long ago as 1490, the first competition of designs for 
the facade was opened and all the great artists of the period 
contributed to it. 

Lorenzo de' Medici, known as the Magnificent, sat among 
the judges and his proposal that the decision should be 
deferred was so well received that no further thought was 
given to the affair. 

In 1515 Pope Leo X came to Florence and in order 
that the facade should present a decent appearance, Andrea 
del Sarto painted on wood and canvas a false facade, repre- 
senting statues and bas-reliefs in chiaroscuro, which was so 
successful that it was proposed to perpetuate the design in 
marble, but this project also collapsed. 

In 1588 another competition for a design had the same 
result as the first. 

On the occasion of the marriage of Ferdinand I with 
Christina of Lorraine, another false front of canvas, with 
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statues of plaster, served as a temporary ornament, and 
many of the paintings were preserved in the interior of the 
cathedral until 1841. 

The last temporary fa9a.de of canvas in 1661, was hap- 
pily blown away, after a few days exposure, and in 1688, 
for the last time, the rough stones were covered with bricks 
and mortar, and painted in fresco by Bolognese workmen. 

This facade is the one that has been taken away to give 
place to the present structure. 

For one hundred and forty five years nothing further 
was done until, in 1823, Giovanni Silvestri called attention 
to the subject, by publishing the engraving of a project for 
restoring the Duomo. 

Ten years after, Niccol6 Matas publicly exhibited his 
designs painted in oil on an enormous canvas at the Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio, the seat of the city government. 

This project was received with great favour, and gave 
such impulse to the subject, that from 1843 to 1855 new 
designs were made, and so much interest taken in the 
affair, that in 1859 a committee was formed and succeeded 
in collecting a fair amount of subscriptions, with which in 
May 1860 they were able to publish a programme, offering 
premiums to the six best designs, as follows, 12,000 francs 
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to first, 10,000 francs to second, 8,000 francs to third and 
3,000 francs to each of the others. 

The political events of that period and the changes of go- 
vernment prevented this competition, but in November 1861 
a new committee was constituted under the patronage of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Carignano, cousin of Victor Ema- 
nuel, and the conditions of the competition decided upon. 

The 30 th December 1862 was the day selected for the 
presentation of the various projects, of which there were 
forty seven. 

The result was, that no design was considered worthy 
of execution, and another competition was ordered for 
April 1864. 

A jury of ten of the most celebrated architects in Italy 
selected the plans of Prof. E. De Fabris, with some modi- 
fications that they recommended, but this decision caused 
such adverse criticism from the press that another compe- 
tition was ordered for 1866, and the Austrian war breaking 
out, was postponed to April 1867, when the committee 
could not agree, and a third trial resulted in De Fabris re- 
ceiving the commission by five votes to four. 

This design admirably harmonizes with the rest of the 
building. 
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As is well known, the Du'omo of Florence, for the beauty 
and strength of its lines, the harmony of its forms and the 
magnificent dome or cupola that covers it, is one of the 
finest monuments of its period in the world. 

Brunellesco's cupola alone was a wonder to all his con- 
temporaries and still remains the largest in existence. 

The choice of a facade, therefore, that would worthily 
adorn so great an edifice and at the same time bear the com- 
parison of being flanked by Giotto's famous campanile, un- 
surpassed and unequalled in all time, it may well be under- 
stood, has seriously occupied the finest intelligences in the 
architectural world ; and although the design, so far as com- 
pleted, is almost unanimously approved, there has been a 
strong party opposed to the tri-cuspidal crowning and' in 
favour of the basilical. 

The uncovering of the fa9ade on the fifth December was 
effected in order to judge this question practically, and for 
this purpose a false gable of canvas and wood, cleverly 
carved and painted to imitate marble, was placed on the 
top of the facade. 

The crowning of the front in the basilical style would 
carry out the lines of the roof of the nave and aisles, while 
the tri-cuspidal, or three gables, would rise up some di- 
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stance from the body of the church and serve for mere 
ornament. 




FACADE, DECEMBER FIFTH, 1883. 



This last is the system adopted and approved by De Fa- 
bris, but it has always had many opponents and since his 
death, in May 1883, the adversaries became so active that 
it was decided to judge the effect of the tri-cuspidal system 
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by a false gable placed in front of the roof pf the right 
aisle, while the rest of the fa9ade was to be left bare, with 
the natural lines of the cathedral, so that a direct compa- 
rison could be made between the two systems. - 

De Fabris was much influenced in his selection of the 
tri-cuspidal system by the examples of the Duomos of 
Siena and Orvieto. 

The fa$ade, now four fifths finished, is in perfect harmony 
with all about it and, while preserving every characteristic 
of the severe style of the period, possesses many especial 
beauties, which it owes to the originality and genius of 
De Fabris. 

Some of the mosaics and statues for decorating the facade 
are in themselves valuable objects of art. 

The works were begun in August 1875, and the esti- 
mated cost was a million and a half francs, but by care- 
ful economy and generous gifts of material, 560,000 francs 
having been spent for the four fifths now finished, the 
completion of the work can at present be estimated to a 
certainty for 900,000 francs in all, a satisfactory economy 
of more than half a million on original estimate. 

This is a rare and almost unprecedented result, as archi- 
tect's specifications are generally exceeded in the actual 
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expenditure by from fifty to two hundred per cent, and the 
larger and more important the work, the greater the dis- 
crepancy. 

The foreign colony have contributed liberally to tlus mo- 
nument, and none more so than the Henraux's, a French fa- 
mily living in Italy, who have given all the marble for the fa- 
9ade, at cost price, from their marble quarries at Serravezza. 

This splendid gift, perhaps the most important of all, has 
been the means of saving an enormous sum in the cons- 
truction of the facade. 

The Henraux arms have been given the first place of 
honour after those of the royal houses of Savoy and Lorraine, 
and the present representative of the family, Cav. Roger 
Henraux, has received several decorations from the Italian 
government as well as his late father. 

The French, Russian, English, American, German and 
Swiss residents have made generous offerings, and we 
find Prince Demidoff giving 35,000 francs, Count Boutourli- 
ne 20,000, Lord Crawford of Balcarres 12,500, Mrs. Matteini, 
formerly Mrs. James Lorimer Graham, Mr. and Mrs. Tem- 
ple Leader, Mr. Joseph Fisher, Mr. Frederick Stibbert 
Mr. John Meyer, Mr. Emilio Meyer, Mr. Charles Shinkwin 
and Mr. Emile Du Fresne 5,000 francs each. 
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The Empress Eugenie and the late Prince Imperial, when 
in Florence, left two thousand francs and the Duke of Dino 
and Count Talleyrand-Perigord fifteen hundred francs each. 

The total amount contributed by the strangers perma- 
nently and temporarily resident in Florence, beside the Hen- 
raux gift, is a little more than one fifth of the amount raised. 

De Fabris had prepared designs for both systems and the 
basilical, which continues the beautiful ballatoio of Orca- 
gna running round the whole cathedral, has been finally 
adopted after months of discussions, disputes and even street 
fights that occurred when the whole city was divided into 
two parties^ basilical and tri-cuspidal. 

So much interest was taken in the subject that it became 
the general subject of conversation, and one duel, about 
twenty pamphlets and streets placarded with notices asking 
people to sign petitions for the basilical system, were the 
outcrop of this exceptional excitement. 

Even strangers and travellers shared in the agitation 
and I heard one Englishman seriously discussing the advan- 
tages of the « crepuscafe » (twilight) system, mtich to the 
amusement of his Italian listeners. 

The general appearance of the facade as designed by De 
Fabris is most imposing. 
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The front is strengthened by four ornamented piers, two 
serving as the outer boundary, and two dividing the facade 
into three parts, a central one of the breadth of the nave 
and two sides. 

The surface is composed of black and white marble, with 
bands of red marble traversing it, and the length of the 
piers is broken up by double arched niches in black marble 
surrounded with white, in perfect harmony with the ge- 
neral decoration of the church in black and white. 

A large central doorway, ornamented with an elaborate 
Gothic arch and a large rose window, pierce the central 
division, while the sides have each a smaller door and simi- 
lar round window. 

In the upper part a broad belt, consisting of thirteen ta- 
bernacles or niches, filled with statues, gives strength to 
the superior portion of the front and breaks the long per- 
pendicular lines of the piers. 

The central niche is the largest, and is most richly framed 
in elaborate carvings. 

It contains the statue of the Virgin and Child, while on 
each side are the Apostles. 

The decorations of the fa$ade are admirably connected, 
and made to support each other, as we find the apex of the 
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Gothic arch sustaining the tabernacle of the Virgin, and 
the sharp arch of the tabernacle rising to the great rose 
window, while the side door-ways are each surrounded by 
a Gothic arch and statues, so that, both laterally and perpen- 
dicularly, the ornamentations of the facade fit into each 
other, and give harmony and strength to the general ap- 
pearance. 

The chef-d'oeuvre of the sculpture is the bas-relief by 
Prof. Passaglia, which adorns the tympanum of the central 
door-way. 

It is of unusual beauty, and represents the Virgin seated 
on clouds, surrounded by seraphins around and above her. 

Some of their faces are of wondrous loveliness. 

Over her head is a dove, and below her on each side are 
various figures, representing the Gonfaloniere and Prior of 
the Florentine Republic, Christopher Columbus, the Fran- 
ciscan monk Perez, Saint Catherine of Siena and Saint 
Pius V. An altar, on which is a lamb, is a the Virgin's feet. 

The lunette of the central door-way contains a mosaic 
by Professor Barabino, representing Christ on a throne giv- 
ing his benediction. 

The Virgin is turned towards the Saviour, and the pro- 
tecting Saints of the city stand around. 
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Professor Barabino is one of the finest draughtsmen and 
colorists in Italy, and his frescos in the Duchess of Gal- 
liera's palace at Genoa are amongst the greatest modern 
works of their kind. 

The two tabernacles, in the shafts of the entrance, contain 
statues of San Zanobi and Santa Reparata, by Amalia Du- 
prfc, the daughter of the late Professore Duprfc, herself a 
distinguished sculptress. 

The walls of the Duomo were enlarged from and laid 
upon the church of Santa Reparata, begun in 1296, thus a 
proper and fitting tribute is paid to the original protecting 
saint of the locality. 

There are various statues about the entrance, some on the 
top of the shafts, others in niches inserted in the sides, while 
medallions and bas-reliefs ornament the archivolt and ar- 
chitrave. 

The lunette of the right hand door-way contains a beau- 
tiful mosaic by Professor Barabino, representing Charity 
seated on a throne, surrounded by the founders of the prin- 
cipal hospitals, and the Misericordia of Florence. 

The tympanum of the left-hand door- way contains a bas- 
relief of the Madonna of Sorrows, by Professor Gallori, and 
the mosaic of the lunette represente Faith seated on a throne. 
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Each pier contains a tabernacle in its lower half, which 
serves as a niche for four colossal statues ; Cardinal Vale- 
riani who, in the name of Bonifazio VIII, blessed the foun- 
dations of the Duomo in 1296, by Prof* Salvino Salvini; 
Bishop Agostino Tinacci, of Narni, who blessed the first 
pillar, July 5 th 1357, by Prof. Ulisse Cambi; Pope Euge- 
nio IV, who blessed the Duomo on the occasion of the sitting 
of the Ecumenical Council that decreed the union of the 
Greek and Latin churches, July 6 th 1439, by Prof. Vin- 
cenzo Consani and Archbishop Saint Antonino, who bles- 
sed the facade about the year 1446, by Prof. Antonio 
Bortone. 

These four figures became a target for all the shafts of Flo- 
rentine wit, shot by the crowd that for weeks stared at the 
new facade and disputed before it. 

They are all in seated postures with their hands in va- 
rious attitudes and the crowd decided that they formed a 
little conference sitting to discuss the subject of crowning 
the fa9ade. 

The imaginative Florentines have followed out their pre- 
tended decision which it is hardly necessary to say agreed 
with the opinion of the majority, a contrast to the late 
London attempt to settle Egyptian matters. 
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The first figure is looking up with outstretched hands 
as if to say « Now we have got the fa9ade, what are we 
going to do with it ? » 

The next is apparently praying « For Heaven's sake, 
send us down a happy inspiration. » 

The third holds up his right hand with three fingers ex- 
tended suggesting, « Choose the tri-cuspidal » while the 
last with a contradictory expression and decided air has 
one hand extended, declaring: 

« No! It shall be basilicaL » 

The last one has gained the day. 

It will never befall our generation to see the completion 
of a monument comparable with this in grandeur or impor- 
tance, and the next two years will accomplish a task left 
unfinished through centuries, and provide Santa Maria del 
Fiore with a fa9ade worthy the Cathedral of the City of 
Flowers. 
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The Stibbert Armoury 



the slope of Montnghi, a small 
^3 hill about a mile from the Porta 
San Gallo, Mr. Frederick Stibbert, an English gentleman, 
has lately constructed a large building adjoining his villa, 
in the style of the latter end of the fourteenth century, 
to contain his museum of armour, one of the finest, largest 
and most complete private collections existing. 

The approach to the villa is by a winding avenue, through 
a beautiful garden and lawn sloping towards the south, 
where graceful trees, shrubs and flowers grouped naturally, 
show the English taste in landscape gardening. 
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The villa itself contains rooms completely furnished in 
various styles, from the latest English, with artistic tiles, to 
medioeval Italian and Louis XV. 

Old tapestries on the stair-cases and in the corridors cover 
the walls. 

The armoury is connected with the villa by a passage. 
It embraces armour from the middle of the fourteenth 
century to the latest epoch it was worn, and not only con- 
tains specimens of that of all European nations, but also 
Turkish, Arabian, Persian, Indian, Chinese, Burmese and 
• Japanese. 

Pikes, lances, spears, javelins, pole-axes, battle-axes, 
gisarms, halberds and partisans are arranged on the walls 
or disposed in stands; swords, cutlasses, rapiers, daggers, 
dirks, hangers, poniards and stilettos are kept in glass cases 
in which are also placed handsomely mounted pistols, blun- 
derbusses and a collection of beautifully designed horse-bits 
and bosses for bits, of great variety of style, period and 
design. 

The collection of bosses and bits is the only one existing. 

There are many full suits of horse-armour tastefully 

mounted on horses ridden by their knights, equipped in 

every detail as perfectly as if they were about to appear 
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in the lists or in battle, some with their lances poised for 
action and others in life-like postures. 

In this they present a striking and agreable contrast to 
the manikins usually seen in museums, who, badly planted 
on their horses, have been allowed to fall into all sorts of 
unnatural, grotesque and ridiculous positions, and the ar- 
mour often packed on them in promiscuous confusion. 

These treasures are placed in two spacious and lofty 
halls built, under Mr. Stibbert's direction, by the architect 
Cesare Fortini. 

The walls are artificially toned down to give them the 
appearance of age, and this has been effected by frescos 
painted by Cav. Gaetano Bianchi, who restored the Bar- 
gello, castle of Vincigliata and other places of note. 

The collection, begun by its owner at an early age has 
taken nearly a quarter of a century to form, and he has 
used his large fortune, extensive knowledge and good taste 
in making the finest private museum of armour and arms 
extant ; indeed in appearance and general effect it is more in- 
teresting and instructive than the celebrated armouries of 
Turin, Dresden, the Tower, and Madrid, although natu- 
rally not containing such suits of armour of historical inte- 
rest as these public collections. 
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An immense hall beyond the armoury is filled with old 
pictures and two adjoining rooms are beautifully decorated 
with rich damasks and ceilings that are master pieces in 
design and execution. 

This armoury can be visited on application, by simply 
sending visiting card with the request. 
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The New Gallery of Tapestries 




s ; he new gallery of tapestries, which was opened to the 
public in February, 1884, is of great beauty and interest, 
artistically and historically. 

It includes one hundred and twenty four specimens, most 
of which are examples of Tuscan tapestry, made under the 
direction or from designs by celebrated artists. 

Tapestries were first produced in Italy, at Mantovain 1419 
by Flemish workmen, but it was not until about 1545, that 
Cosimo de* Medici I created an establishment in Florence. 
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Niccol6 Karoher and Giovanni Van der Roost were the 
practical founders of the school, and obliged themselves to 
teach the secrets of their art in all its branches, to a stated 
number of Florentines. 

They were succeeded by Benedetto Squilli, Giovanni 
Sconditti, and Guasparri Papini, 

In the seventeenth century, however, this industry did 
not flourish until Ferdinand II came to the throne, and 
induced Pietro Fev^re to leave a high position in Paris 
and take charge of the Florentine tapestry establishment 

To him we owe some of the finest reproductions of oil 
paintings, executed with a fidelity that deceives the eye, 
so close is the imitation of the original. 

Giovan Battista Ternini succeeded to the management, 
and after him came Bronconi, under whom were the celebrated 
workmen Bernini and Denigott, to whom are due the beau- 
tiful tapestries of the four parts of the world, the four ele- 
ments, the fall of Phaeton and the rape of Proserpine, each 
of which last two took Bernini and his workmen two years 
of constant work. * 

In the year 1737, after the death of Gian Gaston of 
Medici, the factory was closed, and most of the work-people 
entered the service of the King of Naples. 
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Many of the works now collected were scattered about 
in the palaces of Florence, Pisa and Siena, and in the 
granducal villas, until united by the care of Baron Ricasoli, 
who had them placed temporarily in the gallery that unites 
the Uffizii and Fitti palaces. 

A quantity of unknown tapestries have also been brought 
to light from the magazines and store-rooms of the Uffizii, 
and now the whole collection is carefully and systematically 
arranged on the second floor of the Palazzo della Crocetta, 
entrance Via Laura, where, under the name of the Royal 
Gallery of Tapestries, it forms an almost complete history 
of Tuscan tapestry, besides containing some beautiful spe- 
cimens of Gobelins, and German and Flemish work. 

In the first room devoted to tapestries, a portikre> by 
Ternini, containing the coat of arms of Gian Gaston Me- 
dici, is of fine colour and beautiful workmanship. It was 
executed in 1 710, about twenty years before the factory 
closed. 

No. 35 by Papini, made in 1600, representing Christ 
sorrounded by soldiers and shown to the people by Pilate, 
worked in gold, silk and wool, has great merit. 

An unknown Flemish tapestry, No. 53, representing the 
creation of woman, worked in gold, silver, silk and wool, 
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is one of a series of seven, two of which are in the mag- 
azines and a third in the Medici chapel at San Lorenzo, 

The others are the next three numbers, and all come 
from the factory of Brussels. 

Their beauty of composition and design induce many to 
think they are from cartoons by Raphael, but others think 
they are the production of Bernardo Van Orley, a Flemish 
pupil of Raphael. 

No. 57, Florentine tapestry by Bernini, representing the 
rape of Proserpine by Pluto and No. 58 illustrating Phaeton 
struck by Jove's thunder-bolt, are the last specimens of the 
Florentine factory, and are remarkable for beauty of design 
and execution, and harmony of colour. 

An unknown Flemish tapestry, No. 59, of the first half 
of the sixteenth century, representing Anthony seated with 
Cleopatra, who is about to dissolve a costly pearl in vinegar, 
is noticeable. 

Numbers 60 to 65, German tapestries of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, representing the story of David and Bathseba, are 
interesting specimens of their kind. 

Pietro Fevfcre's copies in tapestry of the Ptetil, No. 99, 
attributed to Michel Angelo and Cigoli's deposition from the 
cross, No. 112, are good examples of that style of work 
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which Fevfere introduced into the Florentine factory, and 
No. 124, by the same, depicting Bathseba taking her bath, 
while King David watches her from the balcony of his 
palace, is another specimen of the same work. 

This collection contains quantities of subjects adapted for 
copying on prepared cloth, which is stained to imitate ta- 
pestry, by means of dyes and brushes used as in ordinary 
painting. 

This process produces an excellent imitation of old ta- 
pestries well suited for wall decoration. 

It requires great care, — once a colour being painted on 
the cloth it cannot be corrected, — but after a reasonable 
amount of practice and a few lessons, any one with a 
knowledge of drawing, an eye for colour and great patience 
can produce creditable work. 
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Excursions near Florence 



;n early autumn, when the vintage is being gathered and 
in spring, when the country about Florence is bedecking 
itself with the many wild flowers that cover the fields of 
the poderi and blossom under the olive groves, some ac- 
count of the excursions to be made in the vicinity may be 
useful to the many travellers who choose the City of Flow- 
ers as a residence. 

The abused but useful tramway is a capital means of 
reaching many points worth visiting within a radius of 
twenty miles. 
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Signa, made celebrated by Ouida's admirable novel of 
the same name, is beautiful and picturesque enough to 
merit a visit. 

The old walls have still some graceful arches and ruined 
towers to relieve the aesthetic eye and gratify the artistic 
nature so often offended by the modern improvements con- 
stantly being effected in Italy. 

A steam tram-line, leaving the left bank of the Arno, 
takes passengers here in three quarters of an hour. 

Another excursion by tram is to the royal villa of the 
Petraia, permission for visiting which can be easily procur- 
ed at the Palazzo Pitti. 

This villa is on the line to Sesto which starts from the 
square in front of the railway station. 

Ginori's celebrated porcelain factory, with its interest- 
ing museum of samples of all the best work done in the 
establishment since its foundation, is at Quinto on the 
same line. 

From the Piazza Santa Maria Novella, a steam line runs 
eighteen kilometres to the town of Prato, passing through 
Campi. 

This town is celebrated for its production of straw work, 
known under the name of Leghorn straw and hats, none of 
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which are in reality made at Leghorn, but in the country 
about Florence. 

A branch at Pcretola from the line connects Florence 
with Poggio a Cajano, where there is an interesting old 
Medicean villa, once the residence of Bianca Cappello, whose 
portrait hangs in one of the rooms. 

This villa also belonged to the late king, and strangers 
find no difficulty in getting leave to visit it, by applyng at 
the Palazzo Pitti. 

The grounds are beautifully laid out and traversed by a 
stream, which at times swells to a formidable river, called 
the Ombrone. 

It is related that in the gay days of Bianca Cappello, a 
grand pic-nic was arranged to take place on an island in 
this river, but a heavy rain-fall daring the night previous 
to the appointed day, converted the brook into a rapid torrent 
that swept away every vestige of the island in one night. 

The hills of Fiesolc, just above Florence, and Temple- 
Leader's interesting restored medioeval castle of Vincigliata 
are delightful for re-unions uniting beautiful drives and 
pic-nics. 

These excursions and visiting the neighbouring country, 
are so much neglected by strangers rushing through the 
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sights of the galleries, churches and museums, that I must 
suggest they devote some of their time to the picturesque 
villages near Florence. 

The roads are excellent and the views, as is natural in so 
hilly a country, beautiful and constantly changing. 

A place but rarely visited, that merits attention, is the vil- 
lage of Impruneta, situated outside the Porta Romana, be- 
yond the monastery of the Certosa, which is the usual limit 
of travellers by that road. 

This picturesque village, where a great annual fair takes 
place about October fifteenth, is situated on the summit of 
a high hill whose ascent occupies an hour and a half. 

A country inn called the « Giardino » can always pro- 
vide, at a moment's notice, simple dishes of eggs, fowl and 
maccaroni with pure wine of the country to quench the thirst. 

This region is in the most celebrated wine-growing district 
of Tuscany, consequently one is sure of getting an exquisite 
pure wine here, very different from the stuff the hotels palm 
off on strangers as Tuscan wine, at two and three francs a 
bottle, when the best Chianti only costs that sum per flask, 
containing three bottles each. 

For my own taste, the wine of Montepulciano, three 
years old in bottles, is the best in Italy. 
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It has an exquisite bouquet and when drunk on the spot, 
as I have tasted it, one may dispose of three bottles or a 
flask at one meal without feeling any consequences but an 
increased strength the next day. 

The tonic qualities and large amount of iron in the Tuscan 
wines make them well suited for persons suffering from that 
very general modern ailing, poverty of the blood and anoemia. 

To return to our subject and to Florence. The latter may 
be effected by two different roads, one passing by the beau- 
tiful valley of Sant' Andrea, where the Fenzi's family villa 
is situated and the other along a high ridge, which commands 
an extended view of the country about Florence, and passes 
by Pozzolatico, the country-seat of the Countess de Lardercl. 

Of the two routes the latter is the finest. Another excursion 
close to Florence, which may easily be made on foot, is a 
visit to the church of Margherita a Montici. 

Starting from the Porta Romana and taking the usual 
road to Galileo's tower, the road on the right at the 
Pian dei Griullari * should be followed, and this will 



* So called from being the favourite resort where the Giullari, 
actors and minstrels attached to most of the great families of the 
period, used to meet and amuse themselves by dancing, singing and 
buffoonery. 
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bring the tourist to the top of a hill, on which stands the 
church. 

Here an extensive panorama rolls itself at one's feet. 

One looks down upon San Miniato, Florence, the Piazza 
Michelangelo, Viale dei Colli and all the valley of the Arno. 

The vast plain between Pistoia and Florence, every inch 
of which is cultivated in square patches of various colours, 
from the dark green of the Indian corn and vine to the bril- 
liant yellow of the wheat fields, lays before one like a gi- 
gantic chess board. 

It is surrounded by the various spurs of the Appennines 
and in the extreme distance rise the mountains of Carrara, 
whose snowy tips, seem to suggest the pure white marble 
contained in their bosoms. 

On the right, the Arno gleaming in the light, like a silver 
thread, points towards the fir-covered slopes of Vallombrosa. 

Behind, a most undulating country is dotted with villas 
and houses in every direction as far as the eye can reach. 

Monte Sinario, on the Bologna road, outside the Porta SaD 
Gallo, is another trip usually neglected by strangers. 

It requires a constant ascent of about three hours to 
reach it. 

About half-way up, one passes Prince Demidoffs beautiful 
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country-seat of Pratolino, formerly owned by the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. 

In its park is the celebrated colossal figure of Hercules 
seated above a fountain by Gian Bologna. 

The monastery of Monte Sinario is more remarkable for 
its surroundings and fir-woods than for itself. 

It contains but a few monks. 

The last part of the ascent is accomplished in a wooden 
sledge drawn by the beautiful white oxen of the country. 

All the above excursions can be easily accomplished in a 
few hours. 
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VII 
Italian Summer Life 




>t Sienna, we received an invitation to come and 
spend some weeks on an estate about a day's journey from 
that town. 

The lady who invited us had married Count G — , the 
eldest son of an old Siennese family, and shortly after their 
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marriage they purchased the Castle of Belagaio, situated in 
a mountainous region above the Maremma, the property 
embracing an extent of country, five miles by three. 

After a few days at Sienna, we left one morning by rail 
for our station of Roccastrada, from which an hour and a 
half's toil up hill, in a small country waggon, brought us 
to the old and picturesque town of Roccastrada, perched on 
the top of a steep eminence, and protected on one side by 
high rocks, on which a portion of the town is built and 
whence it derives its name of rocca, a rock, and strada, a 
road. 

In former days, the town commanded the old Roman road 
passing from Sienna to the lower Maremma. 

There still remains a portion of this road, carefully paved, 
and as is usual with examples of Roman engineering skill, 
it takes all hills abruptly by assault without much regard to 
gradients, instead of conquering them by the serpentine and 
zig-zag attack, so successfully practised by our modern road- 
makers. 

Here we found a light carriage with a pair of ponies for 
our own driving, the fattore or farm steward and boy with 
baggage cart, and after a repose of half an hour for lunch, 
We drove on to our destination of Belagaio, a distance of 
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eleven miles through very hilly country, which gave great 
variety of lovely scenery. 

Shortly after four, we arrived at the end of the carriage- 
road, where we found our hosts with their children, awaiting 
us with saddle horses and a large escort of game-keepers and 
servants to carry our small luggage, while the boxes came 
on in an ox-cart. 

We had been driving on the estate for the last mile and 
a half, but changed our carriage for the saddle at this point, 
where the carriage-houses are situated, as the old road, 
though practicable for small two-wheeled vehicles and carts, 
is as yet too rough for any comfortable means of locomotion 
except the saddle. 

A half hour's ride brings us within view of the castle, 
and our appearance is honoured with a salute of five guns, 
and by the display of the English, American and Italian 
flags from the battlements. 

A lofty tower of the cinque-cento period and a mass of 
buildings, part of which have been restored, re-modelled, 
aud otherwise adapted to the comfort of modem life, greeted 
our view, and after a steep ascent, we arrived in the court- 
yard, passing under a picturesque gateway and welcomed 
by the frantic barking of a crowd of hunting dogs. 
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Tlds courtyard was surrounded by the stables and peas- 
ants' houses, and opposite the castle was a small church, 
serving for the whole estate, in which mass is said every 
Sunday by a priest who comes ten miles on horse-back for 
the purpose. 

The situation of this place, — nearly eight hundred metres 
above the sea, which can be seen from the highest part of 
the estate, — assures a delightful cool temperature all through 
the summer. 

Bounded on every side by dense chestnut woods and con- 
taining hills and valleys of considerable size, this property 
requires weeks of time to ride through the various bridle- 
paths that traverse it. 

Our daily amusement consisted in the afternoon ride * up 
hill and down dale, * through magnificent forests of evergreen 
oak and chestnuts, and through dense tracts of broom and 
heather, the former in full bloom covering vast tracts with 
its brilliant yellow. 

Small Maremma horses are used in this work, and they 
are like goats in their sure-footedness. 

Often in the morning, orders would be given to have 
dinner served in the open air, and on our arrival at the se- 
lected spot, in a chestnut-grove close to the house, we would 
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find a large tent raised, the white-capped and aproned cook 
with his improvised kitchen made with a circle of stones and 
charcoal fire in the middle, and a well provided table, formed 
by a white cloth laid on the ground in the shade of some 




large tree, with a border of ferns round it for seat, forming 
a beautiful green frame to our picturesque dinner-table, 
which, furnished with great straw-covered flasks of the deep 
red wine of Toiano, large bowl of green salad, red strawber- 
ries, russet crusted bread, golden butter and blue plates, pre- 
sented a fine bit of colour. 

One morning on awakening, we found the whole courtyard 
and exterior of the castle dressed with flags like a man of 
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war ; Count G. — being an ardent yachtsman and one of the 
originators of the Royal Italian Yacht Club, has several sets 
of signals and flags of different nations. 

This attention was to celebrate my wife's birthday, and 
at night all the neighbouring hills were covered with bon- 
fires, some fifty in all. 

Thus week after week fled away until we found the summer 
had more than half passed, and as our engagements forbade 
further stay, we left with infinite regret the happy home 
and ideal country life, so little seen by foreigners, but which 
is the real essence of Italian life. 
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VIII 
The Artists' Balls 




!iie originality of the artists' balls in Florence, one of 
which is given each year, make them an interesting sight 
for foreigners. 

Tickets can easily be bought through the lady patron- 
esses. 

They are given by the members of the Florentine Art- 
ists' Club. 

This club has been in existence some six years, and has 
gradually increased in membership, until it has taken the 
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spacious apartments of an old palace on the corner of Via 

dei Servi and Piazza del Duomo. 

The following account of the first ball, in 1883, will give 
some idea of one of these entertainments. 

At the entrance, a gorgeously dressed chasseur, in cocked- 
hat, scarlet livery trimmed with silver lace and knobbed 
baton, gave an imposing effect to the courtyard, which, 
with the stair-case, was transformed into a perfect garden 
of flowers. 

The first room one entered was arranged as a painter s 
studio, by Gioli and Signorini, and represented an artist 
in the act of painting the portrait of a Roman Em- 
peror. 

The head of the manikin had been designed by Ximenes, 
the well known sculptor, and a real model was posing as 
the Roman Emperor, looking as miserable as some of his 
prototypes must have appeared in certain epochs of their 
career. 

On the walls, were tastefully grouped magnificent tapes- 
tries, cartoons by Barabino, a beautiful study by Galosci, 
and many sketches by Vinea, Muzioli, Lemon, Signorini, 
Faldi, Spence and others whose names hate escaped me. 

Across a corridor was the buffet. 
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The third room of the buffet was most cleverly con- 
trived to represent an old country-inn, and nothing was 
wanting to render the illusion perfect. 

Not a detail was missing, from the stains of age and 
dirt on the walls, the dusty old wine-flasks and strings 
of onions hanging from the rafters, to the old-fashioned 
crockery and kitchen utensils adorning the side-board and 
smoky chimney-place. 

On leaving this country-inn, one seemed to have sunk 
to the bottom of the sea to a submarine grotto, formed 
by graceful arches of rocks, from which hung stalactites, 
while between gleamed banks of coral, seaweed, fish of all 
shapes and sizes, and quantities of mother-of-pearl shells, 
that reflected all the tints of the rainbow. 

A mysterious soft green light appeared to glimmer 
through the mass of water above, with most truthful 
effect. 

This very successful imitation of nature was due to the 
combined taste of the artists Fabbi, Gruidotti and Ferrari. 

From under the sea, one rose into an Arabian hall, where 
the fantastic taste of Muzioli, Cecconi and Sampaolo had 
full bent; a huge oriental lamp hung from the ceiling, 
and the richest stuffs, rugs, carpets, arms and ostrich eggs 
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adorned the walls ; on the Arabian furniture, many oriental 
curiosities and porcelain were scattered about, while the 
skins of various wild beasts were strewn on the floor ; at 
the windows, were hung large Turkish rugs in red and 
white stripes. 

The great ball-room came next, and presented a kalei- 
doscopic variety of colour; no particular style was observ- 
ed here, but the room was filled with beautiful objects 
of art, rare plants and rich stuffs. 

On the walls, were quantities of Japanese fans and um- 
brellas of every dimension and colour, alternating with 
valuable plates, among which was the largest Japanese 
plate ever imported into Europe, lent by Janetti, the 
celebrated bric-^-brac dealer of Rome and Florence. 

Rich scarfs, guitars, mandolines, lutes, Chinese and Jap- 
anese hats, arms, banners, shields and old embroideries 
were hung on the sides of the room with wonderful taste, 
and among them intertwined trails of ivy, studded with 
camelias ; in every corner there rose rare tropical plants, 
among others a century-plant in full bloom, and as this 
only occurs every hundred years it will probably never 
have another opportunity of adorning a ball-room, unless 
it be for the grand-children of some of those present. 
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Many of the objects of art were lent the club from 
the collection of Baron George Levi, and by various an- 
tiquaries, but the greater part was furnished by the artists 
themselves. 

Perhaps the most beautiful effect of the evening was a 
room representing an arbour of camelias, in full bloom, 
in the moonlight. 

The sides were completely concealed by graceful fo- 
liage, and overhead the white moonlight streamed through 
masses of ivy, and was reflected by mirrors skilfully con- 
cealed behind the shrubbery. 

The rippling of a cascade of water, at the end of the 
room, completed the picture, which was more admired than 
any other part of the ball, and was due to the imagina- 
tion of the artists Auteri and Pendoli. 

The card-room was much below the standard of the 
others in decoration, as the effect of monstrous cards, 
mammoth dominoes and colossal gold pieces was not as 
happy as could have been wished, and a huge roulette, 
as ceiling, added neither lightness nor grace. 

The chamber of the pictures communicated with the 
card room, and was arranged by Vinea, Andreotti and 
Ximenes, principally in the style of the cinque-cento. 
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About the room, helmets and shields, swords, arms, hal- 
berds, old Venetian glasses, armour, old satins, silks, velvets 
and brocades were disposed with studied carelessness. 

The deep windows of this room, enclosed in two im- 
mense frames, were arranged as two studios, one a sculp- 
tor's and the other a painter's. 

Salvator Rosa and Benvenuto Cellini were cleverly repre- 
sented by two manikins, and appeared at work, one painting 
and the other modelling. 

The ball was called the festa of the pentolaccia, and the 
old Italian custom of breaking an earthenware vase filled 
with bonbons, by persons blindfolded, suggested to the art- 
ists the idea of introducing into the ballroom an immense 
vase, borne on the shoulders of four Japanese maskers. 

From the interior of this vase, which was painted with 
fantastic figures, one of the committee appeared and scattered 
about bouquets, bonbons and dancing cards specially de- 
signed by the artists. 

To harmonize with the character of the ball, people were 
requested to appear in costume, though it was not obligatory. 

The most original disguise was that of the Baron Erik 
Lumbroso, correspondent of the Fanfulla and author of va- 
rious comedies, who appeared, apparently floating on his 
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back, paddling his way through the crowd as Captain 
Boyton. 

The deception was accomplished by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of a dummy figure in front, and the real body and 
legs were concealed under the painted canvas, representing 
water, that fell to the ground from beneath the lay figure. 

In 1884, the second ball was given and this even surpassed 
the first, in oddity and originality. 

The first chamber on entering was arranged as a painter's 
store-room, and contained tubes of colours the size of cannons, 
enormous brushes, a colossal palette covering nearly the 
whole side of the room, and all the paraphernalia of a paint- 
er's outfit. 

From this room, one passed into the grand salon, decorated 
in barocco style. 

The ceiling represented the firmament, and was traversed 
by the signs of the zodiac. 

Quantities of stars, suspended at various heights in layers 
of blue gauze, would have made more effect if of fewer co- 
lours and placed less closely together. 

At each side of the room, were balconies half draped with 
heavy curtains, behind one of which the sun was setting, and 



above the other the moon rising. 
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The walls were hung with rich stuffs and tapestries lent 
by the King's permission from the Pitti Palace, among them 
a tapestry, formerly belonging to the Duke of Lucca, of the 
value of 250,000 francs. 

Stuffs, mandolines, guitars, trails of ivy leaves, camelias, 
casts and medallions were artistically arranged about the 
room, and a great figure of Fame blowing her trumpet, mod- 
elled by Trentanove, towered over all. 

Near the musicians' gallery, enormous notes were sus- 
pended on bars of music. 

This room, as all the others, was brilliantly illuminated 
by incandescent electric lights. 

Leading out of the ball room, was the most perfect work 
of the artists, — a small street in the old market, by the cel- 
ebrated artists Barabino and Signorini, and its truthfulness 
in every detail would have delighted Zola. 

The old doors were covered with dust, and above them 
spiders hung in their cobwebs, the roofs of low sheds jutting 
out were covered with old mossy tiles, overhead, rags were 
hanging to dry from the windows, squalid shops lined the 
streets, in one of which a shoemaker, surrounded by the 
implements of his trade, worked all night, and a general air 
of dust, dirt and desolation filled the place. 
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An old notice, on the corner of the street, copied with exact 
fidelity, was very realistic, and undoubtedly in the original 
place contained a useful and often-times necessary admonition 




to the frequenters of the locality, but its decorum in a re- 
union, where many ladies were present, and where its posi- 
tion caused it to become an object of remark and joke, is 
questionable, 

A little shrine to the Virgin, with a lamp before it, a black- 



10 
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smith's shop, with a red light from the forge gleaming through 

the partly-opened door, butcher's shop, ruined walls and 

crumbling plaster disclosing bricks and stones, completed a 

picture perfect in its illusion and carried out by master 

hands. 

Only one flickering gas-light from a street lamp covered 
with dirt, illumined this striking scene, made doubly original 
by quantities of beautifully dressed women and men, in 
evening clothes, walking through it. 

From this street, one passed into a lovely fete champetre, 
by the two Auteris. 

The room was transformed into a wood, and the walls com- 
pletely hidden by trunks of trees, twined with ivy, dense 
foliage and mirrors so arranged and concealed between the 
trees, as to give the effect of great distance. 

A little coffee-house in the corner, with myriads of coloured 
lights reflected and reproduced in infinite number, produced 
a charming result. 

The supper-room, that came next, was filled with colossal 
caricatures of some of the best known artists and members of 
the club. It was called the sala di buon umore, and certainly 
caused amusement enough to justify its name. 

A room leading out of the grand salon, called the Mont 
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Blanc, was the least happy of all, as the blocks of ice were 
not at all transparent or translucent, and some glass ici- 
cles hanging from them looked still more unnatural, but 
it served as a foil for the adjoining room representing the 
spring time, which was arranged by Fabbi and Rocchi, and 
the effect was in keeping with that beautiful season, pro- 




duced by a blue sky, spotted with the light fleecy clouds pre- 
valent at this time of the year, pink blossomed peach and 
white pear trees, blooming with flowers, fountains flowing, 
the fragrance of flowering shrubs, and swallows flitting 
about, and resting on telegraph wires, that traversed the 
room and disappeared in the distance. 

The spectator could easily imagine himself in a lovely 
orchard, on a bright April day. 
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Edison's incandescent electric lights were lavishly disposed 
in every part of the room, behind the birds' nests, amongst 
the blossoms, on the telegraph poles, and in every nook 
and corner. This was the best lighted and most striking 
room. 

From the spring-time one passed into an Arab tent of 
cambric, painted to imitate stuffs, by Muzioli and Lemmi. 

From this tent, the visitor stepped into a railway buffet 
where a real first-class compartment of a railway carriage 
was placed on real wheels and heavy iron springs. 

The visitor mounted into this compartment, which was 
used as a fumoir, and was upholstered throughout with the 
real materials of a railway carriage. 

By looking from the window, one saw each way an inter- 
minable long train produced by the double reflection of two 
narrow mirrors jutting out from the sides of the carriage* 

Valises, hat-boxes and umbrellas, scattered about the com- 
partment, completed the illusion. 

Intending visitors to Florence will thus see that the art- 
ists' balls are a feature of the place, beautiful and curious 
enough to merit the expense of a ticket, and interesting 
enough, I trust, not to have bored the reader with the above 
descriptions. 
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Let me caution them however from making the mistake 
I saw an English family of tourists perpetrate, who got 
possession of a large table in the refreshment room, and, 
thinking the supper was included, ordered lavishly all the 
best dishes; from their being no prices attached to anything, 
they remained in blissful ignorance until the mauvais quart 
cVkeure of the bill, which was longer than their combined 
purses and after much explanation and protestation at the 
heavy charges, surrounded by a curious and amused crowd, 
enjoying the joke, they retired with indignation stamped on 
their faces, roundly abusing all things Italian. 

Is it not the rather general failing of insular travellers, 
who find themselves in the wrong, to relieve their anger by 
abusing the foreign country they are in, and speak of its 
natives with a contempt they do not merit? 

In no country will one find a more intelligent peasantry 
than Italy, and their conversation and understanding are far 
above either the English, Scotch or Irish farm-laborers. 

The fault lies generally with the traveller who does not 
sufficiently speak or understand the language. 
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! his may not strike the reader as a very desirable thing 
to do, as most people avoid and dread the sea. 

English travellers, whose experience is confined to their 
own stormy coasts or the two hours' inferno of a rough 
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channel crossing, naturally look on the sea with anything 
but loving eyes. 

From London to Italy by sea, however, is a voyage that 
for the' greater part of the way is made in smooth water 
and in a delightful climate. 

Going down channel in a large steamer is a far different 
thing from crossing it in a mail-boat, driven at its highest 
speed over and through all opposing waves. 

For my own part, there is no manner of travelling more 
comfortable or less fatiguing than an ocean-voyage. 

This trip, whether taken from America or England, saves 
a very expensive and tiring overland journey, and also 
avoids the annoyance and charges connected with a large 
amount of luggage, when taken by rail. 

Italian steam-ships run regularly every month from New 
York to all Italian ports in the Mediterranean. 

They are of heavy tonnage, Clyde-built, fast, well offi- 
cered and manned. 

The passage money is only five hundred francs, and the 
time usually occupied in crossing twelve to fifteen days, 
with a stop at Gibraltar. 

Families intending to pass the winter in Italy, are thus 
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landed within a few hours rail of any interior-town they, 
may wish to visit. 

The united Florio and Rubattino Companies own, these 
steamers and they are constantly adding vessels of the best 
class to their present fleet. 

From London, the General Steam . Navigation Company 
despatch weekly vessels to Italy, for the transport of mer- 
chandise with accomodation for twelve passengers. 

The state-rooms are large, and a commodious bath-room, 
for hot or cold sea-water, is an agreeable luxury for all sea- 
sons of the year. 

This trip is one of the most interesting ocean voyages, as 
it embraces the channel scenery, the bay of Biscay, co£sts s 
of Spain and Portugal, Morocco, the Balearic Isles and the 
Riviera from Cannes to Genoa. 

For large families going to pass the winter in Italy, or 
for business men seeking change of scene, quiet and amuse- 
ment, such a voyage offers inestimable advantages. 

When one thinks that the Mediterranean is a yachtsman's 
favourite winter cruising ground and that vessels are filled 
with passengers seeking warmer climates for the winter, 
this opportunity of making one of the most beautiful sea- 
journeys in the world for ten pounds seems to me so ad 7 
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vantageous that I have ventured to introduce in these notes 

an account of a trip made in August, 1883, from London to 

Genoa. 

It was so enjoyable, that I do not want to be selfish and 
keep its advantages to myself, but hope it may become 
more generally known. 

A trip embracing Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Messina and 
Palermo, with a stay of several days at each port, occupies 
out and back six weeks and costs twenty five pounds, about 
fifteen shillings a day for a journey of five thousand miles 
and living for the same period. 

We left the Thames on a lovely Sunday morning in the 
S. S. Mallard, Capt. Hayes, 1200 tons burthen and 600 horse- 
power. 

The river and channel are sufficiently well-known to the 
average traveller, so I will merely say that the latter was 
on its best behaviour. 

Even the Bay of Biscay only gave us a reminiscence of 
some storm to the westward, in the long swell that caused 
our steamer to roll unpleasantly for a couple of days. 

After these days, we sighted the coasts of Spain and Por- 
tugal which formed a thin blue line on the horizon, but 
we approached sufficiently near Cape St. Vincent to dis- 
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tinguish the beautiful cliffs and light-house on the. pro- 
montory. 

As it was towards evening, we spied a Portuguese man- 
of-war making for the shelter of a safe harbour, and our Eng- 
lish Captain expressed his contempt for these day-light mari- 
ners, who took such good care never to remain out after dark. 

We were disappointed at passing Cadiz in the night, 
only seeing the lights in the distance. 




The morning of the seventh day, we were in the waters 
where the battle of Trafalgar was fought, and soon after 
passed the Spanish town of Tariffa, distinctly seen in the dis- 
tance, with its white-walled houses, gleaming in the sunlight, 
church-towers, and promenade lined with trees. 

The bold coast of Africa, with the picturesque mountains 
of Morocco, were to the south, and towards sunset we passed 
the * Rock, * as Gibraltar is called. 
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Opposite Gibraltar, are the Sierra Bullones or Apes Mount- 
ains and the town of Ceuta, indistinctly seen in the distance. 

We stood in so close to Gibraltar, as to distinguish the 
red-coated sentinels on duty at the lower forts. 

A superb spectacle of sunset in the Mediterranean closed 
fittingly a day full of interest. 




»— 








A glowing red sun, surrounded by pink and crimson 
clouds, sank into an orange-coloured mist, half-veiling the 
purple and violet-tinted mountains of Spain and majestic 
Rock in the distance. 

Overhead, a lilac sky, below, a deepest purple sea broken 
with green, and far away, orange coloured sails and dark 
smoke of passing steamers gave a brilliant study of colour. 

After the second day in the Mediterranean, we came 
across three large whales, a rare and almost unknown oc- 
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currence in these waters, although Jonah seems to have been 
intimately acquainted with them. 

Dolphin and shoals of porpoises, playing under our bows, 
were a common sight and their passage, across the steamer's 
course, was an interesting event, in the quiet monotony of 




days passed without news, without emotion, and without 
anxiety. 

All the rest of the voyage, save one day, we were in sight 
of land, picturesque Spanish towns, easily seen through a 
glass, the beautiful mountains of the Balearic Isles, and the 
Riviera from Cannes to Genoa. 

On the afternoon of the tenth day, we entered the port of 
Genoa the Superb, as the Italians with reason have chris- 
tened her, and the approach offers one of the finest sights in 
the world. 
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. Raws of villas and stately palaces rise up oa the hill-sides, 
by which the harbouj- is surrounded, and masses of cedars 
and orange-grovqs, interspersed among the brightrcqloured 
houses glowing in the sun, give a wonderfully bright and 
attractive appearance to the town. 

An Italian sky, overhead, and the dark blue water, at our 
feet, furnished a setting to this picture, making it a sight 
once seen, never to be forgotten. 

After ten days at sea, we were naturally anxious to hear 
the latest news, and as on leaving London, the principal 
subject of interest was Count Chambord's failing health, and 
the consequences likely to follow his death, our first question 
to the pilot was, * How is the Conte Chambord, * which he 
understood to be, how much does a shampoo cost at Genoa. 

My beautiful Tuscan, which I had carefully informed 
our Captain I spoke like a native, died in my mouth as 
explanations became more involved, and I discovered the 
pilot was speaking the most villanous Genoese dialect, in- 
terspersed with impossible English. 

It was'with great regret we left the hospitality of a ship 
where we had passed such happy days, a novel experience 
to some of us, whose aquatic adventures had been limited 
to the channel crossing. 
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Florentine Society 




lorentine society, in the way of entertaining, shines by 
its absence, but in being entertained, by its presence, for 
although without the Italians, balls and parties given by 
strangers would lack that element most sought for by for- 
eigners passing the winter, yet in returning these civilities, 
the principal noble houses of the city have, with rare excep- 
tions, failed to respond to the usages of society in other parts 
of the world, and did not these remarks apply to families 
of high position, wealth and ample means, they would never 
have been made. 
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For such there is no excuse. 

Pride, however, is the real reason that Florentines rarely 
entertain. 

They see rich Russians, Americans and English yearly 
give magnificent balls, dinners and receptions, and, tied to 
the traditions of the past, their pride does not allow them to 
open their doors, unless in a manner suitable to their pre- 
tensions, to do which requires more money than they are 
disposed to spend in such a way. 

On the other hand the foreign colony is but too content to 
find its salons filled with Princes, Dukes, Marquises and 
Counts and does not heed the lack of a return of hospitality 
from their side. 

Our Florentine nobles not only think, but openly say they 
consider they are conferring quite enough distinction on their 
hosts by honouring their houses with their august presence, 
and even speak of Florence as one of the most hospitable 
cities hi Europe. 

In this they are right, but that hospitality is entirely 
exercised by the foreign residents, many of whom, by a long 
abode, have almost become naturalized there. 

No city is more charming for persons bringing proper 
letters of introduction than Florence, and there is every 
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grade of society from the ultra-fashionable, the literary and 
the musical, to the quieter afternoon- teas and carpet-dances, 
so much enjoyed by a very large colony of English and 
Americans passing the winter for economy and education. 

The latter class generally amuse themselves amongst them- 
selves and, for all they see of Italian customs and manners, 
might as well have passed their winters in Bath or Boston. 

Polite society has the same usages the world over and 
there is nothing in Florence that would especially strike an 
Anglo-Saxon, except perhaps the very general use of the ci- 
garette amongst ladies, a custom largely owing to the Rus- 
sians, who have imbued a goodly proportion of their friends 
and acquaintances with their favourite recreation, which has 
been adopted by both those who really like it and those who 
only pretend, a distinction instantly seen by the manner of 
consuming the cigarette. 

While the genuine smoker draws in long puffs and seems 
to inhale the fragrance floating about her, her fashionable 
imitator gives quick little puffs and blows the smoke as far 
away as possible. 

So essential a part of one's existence has smoking become 
that no ball-room is considered complete where there is not 
a room, sacred to the worship of tobacco, in which ladies 
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and gentlemen smoke together. Shocking and disgusting! 
I hear some lady exclaim ; but custom and usage are every- 
thing, and the extraordinary display of a civilized lady, 
in full dress, is just as shocking to a parsee, as this habit must 
appear to an Anglo-Saxon woman, who does not shrink from 
exposing her most feminine beauties to the eyes of the other 
sex, because custom has sanctioned it, while to her manner 
of thinking, ladies' smoking is bold, masculine and offensive. 

In the matter of introduction, an Italian is more puncti- 
lious and polite than an Englishman. 

A stranger is expected to ask to be presented to the 
residents. 

At a club, a gentleman should be introduced to the mem- 
bers of the committee and such men as. he may meet, and 
after this ceremony an exchange of cards ought to take place. 

After this formality is concluded, strangers will find 
themselves on an agreeable footing with Florentines, who 
are bright, intelligent, and charming in conversation. 

I have mentioned these little details of continental usage, 
that Englishmen may avoid giving offence, and not attempt 
to bring their habits and customs into Italy, or make an 
excuse for some omission in etiquette by the plea that 
" one does not do so in England. " As the Italian proverb 
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goes, tt Adapt your customs to the country * or as we have 
it, * In Rome do as the Romans do. * 

1 do not purpose making this chapter an Italian adaptation 
of * Don't " or * Always, * but mention the above facts, from 
having seen many difficulties and disagreeable circumstances 
arise from the ignorance of strangers, as to what is the 
proper thing to do. 

Neither do I pose as the reader's social mentor, but simply 
strive to be useful to travellers, having no friends in Flor- 
ence to advise them as to Italian customs. 

Society there like all European society, is not under the 
domineering influence of its youthful members, as in Ame- 
rica and England, though in a less degree in the latter 
country than the former. 

Italian girls are but little seen, except by the family 
friends, and those young men approved of by the parents, 
as profitable or possible husbands. 

' Before marriage, consequently, experience of the opposite 
sex, and their knowledge of the world, is limited to the 
narrow circle chosen for them. 

The case is different with foreigners, whose daughters go 
out constantly, and although the dinner table is reserved for 
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the elder element of society, almost every other entertain- 
ment is graced by the presence of the English, American 
and Russian girls of the foreign colony. 

Some one has said, the real object of society is marriage, 
and in a London season, where girls are brought to town in 
order * to establish themselves in the world, " with their op- 
portunities crowded into a limited period, such an interpre- 
tation may be correct. 

In a cosmopolitan town like Florence, however, where 
there are but few unmarried ladies at parties, such a de- 
scription is not correct. 

In fact, for a girl without fortune, however great her 
beauty, Florence is the last place to marry in. 

Men who have money exact from their brides an equal 
amount or more, and poor men say they cannot marry 
without a fortune, for which they consider their names or 
titles an equivalent, so that, except in rare instances, these 
matters are settled in the most methodical, business manner 
between lawyers on each side, while the friends of bride and 
bridegroom are busily engaged in assuring the world that 
they have never seen such a love-match! 

I am not prepared to say that these mariages de convenance 
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do not turn out as well if not better than so called love- 
matches, but let the latter not be confounded with hastily 
ill-assorted marriages, in which caprice and passion have 
been the principal factors, and which result as disastrously 
as could be anticipated, from the motives that prompted 
them. 

The preponderance of the male element over the fair sex 
in Italian society is, for many strangers, a novel and agreea- 
ble surprise at Florence, and where nothing but amusement 
is sought, the materials are not wanting. 

There is nothing provincial about Florence. 

It is too cosmopolitan a city. 

In the course of a winter season, a resident is sure to meet 
some of the most distinguished persons of all countries, either 
settled there or passing through, and, for people well plac- 
ed, the town has this charm. 

Society is small, and not divided into a hundred coteries 
as in the great capitals. 

For those who like their species and have something to 
offer, either in intelligence, wit, position or wealth, Florence 
is an agreeable place, and especially so because there is a 
fixed colony of all nations, having a good position and 
knowing intimately the best Italian families. 
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The consequence is a mixture of races, languages and 
ideas, productive of much amusement, some instruction, 
and an experience, useful to persons wishing to know the 
continent. 
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